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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“BEHOLD IN THESH WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 





AMUSEMENT AND TRUER KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’—Cowper, 








PLEASANT MAGISTERIAL DUTIES IN THE FAR WEST. 


CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM TITE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT. 
A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE PINK MIST. 
Mr. Wyxw became his magisterial functions well, 
though exercised after a primitive fashion, without 
court-house or bench whence to issue his decisions, 
without clerk to record them, or police force to back 
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them, or any other customary paraphernalia of 
justice to render his office imposing. To be sure 
his fine presence was worth a great deal, and 
his sonorous voice. As Linda predicted, he was 
obliged to perform clerical duty at times, in so far 
as to marry folk.who lived beyond reach of aclergy- 
man, and had thrice published their intention in the 
most public parts of the township. The earliest of 
these transactions affianced one of Davison’s lads to 
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a braw sonsie lass, daughter of Benson the Shrop- 
shire settler beyond the “Corner.” The bridegroom, 
a tall strapping young fellow of about twenty-three, 
had a nice cottage ready for his wife, and a partially 
cleared farm of a hundred acres, on which he had 
been working, with this homestead in view, for the 
last year and a half. The prudent Scotsman would 
portion off his other sons in similar respectability, 
as they came of age. 

“ And yer mither and I cam’ here wi’ an axe and a 
cradle,” he was wont to say; “eh, Jeanie Davison?” 

He had good cause for gratulation at the wedding 
that day. His own indomitable industry and energy 
had raised him from being a struggling weaver 
in Lanarkshire to be a prosperous landholder in 
Canada West. He looked upon a flourishing 
family of sons and daughters round the festive 
board in Benson’s barn, every one of them a help 
to wealth instead of a diminution to it; strong in- 
telligent lads, healthy and handy lasses. With 
scarce a care or a doubt, he could calculate on their 
comfortable future. . 

“T tell you what, neighbour,” cried stout John 
Benson, from the head of the table, “ throw by cold 
water for once, and pledge me in good whisky to the 
lucky day that brought us both to Canada!” 

“Na, na,” quoth Davison, shaking his grizzled 
head, “I'll drink the toast wi’ all my heart, but it 
must be in gude water, These twenty year back I 
hae been @ temperance man, and hae brought up 
thae lads to the same fashion ; for, comin’ to Canada, 
[ kenned what ruined mony a puir fallow might 
weel be the ruin o’ me, an’ I took a solemn vow that 
a drap o’ drink suld never moisten my lips mair. 
Sandy Davison wouldna’ be gettin’ John Benson’s 
daughter in marriage the day, if it were na’ for the 
cauld water!” 

Captain Armytage, who never missed a merry- 
making of any description within a circle of miles, 
took on himself to reply to this tectotal oration. 

Tt was all very well for Mr. Davison to talk thus, 
but few constitutions could bear up against the 
excessive labour of bush life without proportionate 
stimulants. For his own part, he would sink under 
it, but for judicious reinforcement of cordials, or- 
dered him by the first medical men in Europe. 

“TJ daur say,” replied Davison, whose keen hard 
eye had been fixed on the speaker. “TI daur say. 
Ye mak’ nae faces at yer medicine, anyhow. It’s 
wecl that Zack’s store is so handy to Daisy Burn, 
only I’m thinkin’ the last.wull go to the first, in 
the long run.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” demanded the Cap- 
tain, fierily. 

* Naething,” responded Davison, coolly—“ nae- 
thing save whate’er the words mean.” 

“But we were a-goin’ to drink to Canada, our 
adopted country,” put in Benson, willing to stifle 
the incipient quarrel—“ the finest country on the 
face of the earth, after Old England.” 

His stentorian Shropshire lungs supplied a cheer 
of sufficient intensity, taken up by his guests. 

“The country whar we needna’ fear factor, nor 
laird, nor rent-day,” shouted Davison. “ We're a’ 
lairds an’ factors here, an’ our rent-day comes— 
never.” 
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“ Whirroo!” exclaimed an Irishman, Pat O’Brien, 
who, having been evicted in his own country, was 
particularly sensitive as to landlord and tenant- 
right. “No more agints, nor gales o’ rint, nor no- 
thin’, ever to pay !” 

“Not forgetting the tax-gatherer,” interposed 
portly Mr. Benson. “None of us are partikler 
sorry to part with him.” 

Meanwhile the comely bride was sitting with 
her husband at one side of the table, thankful for 
the diversion from herself as a topic for enthusiasm 
and mirth. 

“Lads, you'd be a’ at the loom, an’ your sisters 
in the factories, only for Canada,” said Davison, 
now on his legs. “ An’ I suld be lookin’ for’ard to 
parish relief as soon as my workin’ days were ower; 
an’ Sandy couldna’ marry, except to live on porridge 
an’ brose, wi’ cauld kail o’ sabbath. How wad ye 
relish that prospect, bonnie Susan ?” 

Bonnie Susan liked the prospect of the folds of 
her own silk dress best at that moment, to judge 
by the determinately downward glance of her eyes. 

By-and-by Davison (for the subject was a favour- 
ite one with him) hit upon another of the Canadian 
advantages as a poor man’s land—that the larger 
a man’s family the wealthier was he. No need to 
look on the little ones as superfluous mouths, which 
by dire necessity the labourer in mother country is 
often forced to do} for each child will become an 
additional worker, therefore an additional means of 
gain. 

“ An’ if the folk at hame kenned this mair, dinna 
ye think the emigration wad be thrice what it is, 
Mr. Robert? Dinna ye think they wad risk the 
sea an’ the strangers, to mak’ a safe future for 
their bairns? Ay, surely. An’ when I think 0’ 
the people treading one anither down over the 
edges o’ thae three little islands, while a country 
as big as Europe stands amaist empty here—" 

Mr. Davison never stated the consequences of 
his thought; for just then came a universal call to 
clear the tables, stow away the boards and tressels, 
and make room for dancing and small plays. The 
hilarity may be imagined—the boisterous fun 0! 
general blind man’s buff, ladies’ toilet, and all 
varieties of forfeits. Robert Wynn stole away in 
the beginning; he had come for an hour, merely to 
gratify their good neighbour Davison; but, press- 
ing as was his own farm-work, he found time to 
spend another hour at Daisy Burn, doing up som 
garden-beds under direction of Miss Edith. She 
had come to look on him asa very good friend; 
and he——well, thére was 80m6 indefinable charm 
of manner about the young lady. Those peculiarly 
set grey eyes were so truthful and so gentle, tha! 
low musical voice so perfect “in tone and inflection, 
that. Robert was pleased to look or listen, as the 
case might be. But chiefest reason of all—was 
she not dear Linda’s choicest friend and intimate? 
Did they not confide every secret of their hearts to 
each other? Ah, sunbeam Iinda knew well that 
there was a depth of her friend’s nature into which 
she had never looked, and some reality of gloom 
there, which she only guessed. 

Perhaps it was about Edith’s father, or brother. 
That these gentlemen neglected their farm-business 
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A TALE OF OANADIAN LIFT. ° 


and that therefore affairs could not prosper, was 
tolerably evident. Fertile as is Canadian soil, 
some measure of toil is requisite to evolye its 
hidden treasures of agricultural wealth. Except 
from a hired Irish labourer named Mickey Dunne, 
Daisy Burn farm did not get this requisite. The 
young man Reginald now openly proclaimed his 
abhorrence of bush life. No degree of self-control 
orarduous habits had prepared him for the hard 
work essential. Most of the autumn he had lounged 
about the “ Corner,” except when his father was in 
Zack’s bar, which was pretty often; or he was at 
Cedar Creek on one pretext or other, whence he 
would go on fishing and shooting excursions with 
Arthur. 

Meanwhile, Robert’s farming progressed well. 
His fall-wheat was all down by the proper period 
—fifteenth of September; for it is found that the 
earlier the seed is sown, the stronger is the plant 
by the critical time of its existence, and the better 
able to withstand frost and rust. Complacently 
he looked over the broad brown space, variegated 
with charred stumps, which occupied fully a twelfth 
of the cleared land, and stimulated by the pleasures 
of hope, he calculated on thirty-five bushels an acre 
next summer, as the probable yield. Davison had 
raised forty per acre in his first season at Daisy 
Burn, though he acknowledged that twenty-five 
was the present average. 

The garden-stuff planted on Robert’s spring- 
burn ground had flourished; more than two 
hundred bushels per acre of potatoes were lodged 
in the root-house, and a quantity of very fine 
twnips and carrots. Beans had not thriven: he 
learned that the climate is considered unfavourable 
fr them. The pumpkins planted between his 
rows of Indian corn had swelled, and swelled, till 
they lay huge golden balls on the ground, promising 
abundant dishes of “ squash” and sweet pie through 
the winter. 

“How is it that everything thrives with you, 
Wynn?” young Armytage had said one afternoon 
that he found the brothers busy splitting rails for 
the fencing of the aforesaid fall-wheat. “TI should 
say the genius of good luck had a special care 
over Cedar Creek.” 

“Well, Nature has done three-fourths of it,” 
answered Robert, driving in a fresh wedge with 
his beetle; “for this soil reminds me of some 
poets line—‘tickle the earth with a straw, and 
forth laughs a yellow harvest.’ The other quarter 
of our success is just owing to hard work, Army- 
tage, as you may see.” 

“T can’t stand that,” said the young man, laugh- 
ing: “give me something to do at once;” and he 
began to split rails also. Linda, coming from the 
house, found them thus employed—a highly in- 
dustrious triad. 

“T recollect being promised wild plums to pre- 
serve,” said she, after looking on for a little. 
“Suppose you get out the canoe, Bob, and we go 
over to that island where we saw such quantities 
of them unripe? Now don’t look so awfully wise 
over your wedges, but just consider how I am to 


have fruit tarts for people, if the fruit is never 
gathered.” 
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Whether the motive was this telling argument, 
or that his work was almost finished owing to the 
additional hand, Robert allowed the beetle to be 
taken from his fingers and laid aside. “ You im- 
perious person! I suppose we must obey you.” 

The day was one of those which only Canada in 
the whole world can furnish—a day of the “ pink 
mist,” when the noon sun hangs central in a ro- 
seate cup of sky. The rich colour was deepest all 
round the horizon, and paled with infinite shades 
towards the zenith, like a great blush rose droop- 
ing over the earth. ‘Twenty times that morning 
Linda went from the house to look at it: her eyes 
could not be satiated with the beauty of the land- 
scape and of the heavens above. 

Then, what colours on the trees! As the canoe 
glided along through the enchanted repose of the 
lake, what painted vistas of forest opened to the 
voyagers’ sight! what glowing gold islets against 
an azure background of distant waters and purple 
shores! what rainbows had fallen on the woods, 
and steeped them in hues more gorgeous than the 
imagination of even a Turner could conceive! 
Shades of lilac and violet deepening into indigo ; 
scarlet flecked with gold and green; the darkest 
claret and richest crimson in opposition; no 
tropical forest was ever dyed in greater glory of 
blossom than this Canadian forest in glory of 
foliage. 

“ What can it be, Robert?” asked Linda, after 
drinking in the delight of colour in a long silent 
gaze. “Why have we never such magnificence 
upon our trees at home?” 

“People say it is the sudden frost striking the 
sap; or that there is some peculiar power in the 
sunbeams—actinic power, I believe ’tis called—to 
paint the leaves thus; but one thing seems fatal 
to this supposition, that after a very dry summer 
the colouring is not near so brilliant as it would 
be otherwise. I’m inclined to repose faith in the 
frost theory myself; for I have noticed that after 
® scorching hot day and sharp night in August, 
the maples come out in scarlet next morning.” 

* Now, at home there would be some bald patches 
on the trees,” observed Arthur. “The leaves seem 
to fall wholesale here, after staying on till the last.” 

*T have heard much of the Indian summer,” 
said Linda; “but it far exceeds my expectations. 
An artist would be thought mad who transferred 
such colouring to his canvas, as natural. Just 
look at the brilliant gleam in the water all along 
under that bank, from the golden leafage above it ; 
and yonder the reflection is a vermilion stain. I 
never saw anything so lovely. I hope it will last 
a long time, Bob.” 

That was impossible to say; sometimes the 
Indian summer was for weeks, sometimes but for 
a few days; Oanadians had various opinions as to 
its arrival and duration: September, October, or 
November might have portions of the dreamy hazy 
weather thus called. As to why the name was 
given, nobody could tell; except it bore reference 
to an exploded idea that the haze characteristic of 
the time of year arose from the burning of the 
great grassy prairies far west, by the red men. 

“What has become of your colony of Indians ?” 
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asked Armytage, “those who lived near the cedar 
swamp P” 

“Oh, they left us in ‘the whortleberry moon,’ 
as they call August, and migrated to some region 
where that fruit abounds, to gather and store it 
for winter use. They smoke the berries over a 
slow fire, I am told, and when dry, pack them in 
the usual birch-bark makaks; and I’ve seen them 
mixed with the dough of bread, and boiled with 
venison or porcupine, or whatever other meat was 
going, as we would use whole pepper.” 

“ After the whortleberries, they were to go to 
the rice-grounds,” observed Arthur. “Bob, suppose 
we paddle over and try for ducks in the rice-beds, 
to the lee of that island.” 

Here were some hundred yards of shallow 
water, filled with the tall graceful plant, named by 
the Jesuits “folle avoine,’ and by the English, 
“wild rice.’ The long drooping ears filled with 
very large grains, black outside and white within, 
shook down their contents into the silt at bottom, 
with every movement which waved their seven- 
feet stems. Arthur knew it as a noted haunt of 
wild-duck, a cloud of which arose when he fired. 

“Tt was here we met all the pigeons the other 
day,” said he. “Those trees were more like the 
inside of a feather-bed than anything else, so 
covered were they with fluttering masses of birds; 
you couldn’t see a bit of the foliage; and ’twas 
quite amusing to watch some of them lighting on 
the rice, which wasn’t strong enough to support 
them, and trying to pick out the grains. As they 
could neither swim nor stand, they must have 
been thoroughly tantalized. Don’t you remember, 
Armytage ?” 

But their main business, the plums, must be 
attended to: the islet was found which was bor- 
dered with festoons of them, hanging over the 
edge in the coves; and after due feasting on the 
delicious aromatic fruit, they gathered some bas- 
ketsful. When that was done, it was high time to 
paddle homewards; the sun was gliding forth from 
the roseate vault over the western rim, and a sil- 
very haze rose from the waters, softly veiling the 
brilliant landscape. 

“A great improvement to your charcoal forest, 
it must be owned,” said Robert, pointing Armytage 
to where the sharp black tops of rampikes projected 
over the mist. The young man did not relish 
allusions to that folly of his father’s, and was 
silent. 

“ Oh, Bob, what a pretty islet!” exclaimed Linda, 
as they passed a rock crested with a few trees, and 
almost carpeted by the brilliant red foliage of the 
pyrola, or winter-green. “The bushes make quite 
a crimson wreath round the yellow poplars.” 

“T think,” said Robert, with deliberation, “ it 
would be almost worth the voyage across the At- 
lantic Ocean to see this single day of ‘the pink 
mist.’ ” 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.—BELOW ZERO. 
INDIAN summer was succeeded by the “temps 
boucaneux,” when hoar-frost dropped noiselessly 
in the night its silver powder on all the dazzling 
colouring, presenting nature robed in a delicate 
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priated to himself as soon as he could get above 
the vapours. Now were the vast waters of Canada 
passing from a fluid to a solid form, giving out 
caloric in quantities, accompanied by these thin 
mists. Towards the close of November, navigation 
ceases on the Ottawa: the beginning of December 
sees the mighty river frozen over. Yet it lies in 
the latitude of Bordeaux! All honour to the 
benevolent Gulf Stream, which warms France and 
England comfortably. 

When Linda’s fingers were particularly cold, she 
would puzzle Robert and her father with questions 
as to why this should beso. Mr. Holt once told her 
that the prevailing wind came from the north-west 
across avast expanse of frozen continent and frozen 
ocean. Also that James’s Bay, the southern tongne 
of Hudson’s, was apt to get choked with masses of 
ice drifted in from the arctic seas, and which, be- 
ing without a way of escape, just jammed together 
and radiated cold in company on the surrounding 
lands. 

This explanation was given and received within 
earshot of a splendid fire, on one of those tremen- 
dous January mornings when the temperature is, 
perhaps, twenty-five degrees below zero, when the 
very smoke cannot disperse in the frozen atmo- 
sphere, and the breath of man and beast returns 
upon them in snowy particles. Nobody cares to 
be out of doors, for the air cuts like a knife, and 
one’s garments stiffen like shect-iron. Linda stands 
at the window of the little parlour—well she under- 
stands now why the hearth was made almost as 
wide as one side of the room—and looks out on the 
white world, and on the coppery sun struggling 
to enlighten the icy heavens; and on that strange 
phenomenon, the ver glas, gleaming from every 
tree. 

“Now, Mr. Holt, as you have been good enough 
to attempt an explanation of the cold, perhaps you 
could tell me the cause of the ver glas? What 
makes that thin incrustation of ice over the trunk 
and every twig, which has been attracting my ad- 
miration these three days? It was as if each tree 
was drest in a tight-fitting suit of crystal, when 
the sun succeeded in shining a little yesterday.” 

“T imagine that the cause was the slight thav 
on Monday, and the freezing of the moisture that 
then covered the bark and branches into a coat of 
ice. So I only attempt explanations, Miss Linda.” 

“Oh, but it is not your fault ifthey are unsatis- 
factory, as I own that of the north-west winds and 
James’s Bay was to me; it is the fault of Science. 
I’m afraid you'll not answer another question which 
I have, since I am so ungrateful as not to accept 
everything you say with becoming reverence.” 

“ Name your question.” 

“Why is every fourth day milder than the 
others? Why may we reckon, with almost ce 
tainty, on a degree of soft weather to-morrow?” 

“Those are the tertian intervals, and nobody 
understands them.” 

“Concise and candid, if it doesn’t make me 
wiser; but I’m compensated for that, in finding 
something of which you are equally ignorant with 
myself, Mr Holt.” 
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extorted by the severity of the weather from the 
inmates of the kitchen. 

“ Arrah, Miss Libby asthore, wor ye able to sleep 
one wink last night wid the crackling of the threes ? 
[ niver heerd 

“ Sartin sure I was,” replied the rubicund damsel, 
as she moved briskly about her work. She had a 
peculiarity of wearing very short skirts, lest they 
should impede her progress; but once that Andy 
yentured a complimentary joke on her ankles, he 
met with such scathing scorn that he kept aloof 
from the subject in future, though often sorely 
tempted. 

“Nothen ever kep me waking,” asseverated the 
Yankee girl, with perfect truth. “Now, young 
man, jest git out o’ my way: warm yar hands in 
yar hair, if you’ve a mind teu—it’s red enough, I 
guess.” 

“Throth an’ I wish I could take yer advice, Miss ; 
or if you’d give me a few sparks of yer own hot 
timper, I needn’t ever come up to the hearth at all 
at all.” 

“Thar, go ‘long with you for a consaited sot-up 
chap, an’ bring in a couple of armfuls of wood,” said 
the lady. “I reckon you’d best take care of yar 
hair settin’ fire to the logs, Mister Handy,” she 
added with a chuckle. 

Linda entered the kitchen on some household 
business, and Mr Callaghan was too respectful to 
retort in her presence. But this is a specimen 
of the odd sort of sparring which Arthur chose 
to consider courtship, and to rally both parties 
about. 

“Deed then I hope tisn’t the likes of a crooked 
stick of her kind I'd be afther bringin’ home at long 
last,” Andy would say, wielding his axe with re- 
doubled vigour. 

“I guess I ain’t agoin’ jest to be sich a soft 
unas to take the care of him for nothen’,” the 
lady would say, flouncing about her kitchen, and 
laying ineffable emphasis on the last word. Whence 
it would appear that the feud was irreconcilcable. 

Next day was bright, and the mercury had 
climbed nearer to zero; so the sleigh was had out— 
Mr. Holt’s sleigh, which had brought him from 

Mapleton to Cedar Creek, and was very much at 
everybody’s service while he remained. Linda 
dressed in her warmest attire, and prepared for a 
tun to the “Corner” with her father. The sleigh 
was but a “cutter,” for carrying two, and had 
handsome robes of its equipment, a pair for each 
seat; one of wolfskins, garnished with a row of 
tails at the bottom and lined with scarlet; another 
abearskin, in which the beast’s grim countenance 
had been preserved, and his claws affixed as a 
fringe. When Linda was comfortably wrapt up, 


Holt produced a third robe, to throw over 
aul, 





“What a curious texture! a platted material and 
yet fur!” she said, looking at it. 

“Tis of Indian manufacture, and I believe is 
made of rabbit-skins cut in strips, twisted and 
netted together so as to keep the hair outside on 

th surfaces. You have a lovely day for your 
ip; I hope you will enjoy it.” 

Did she not? A large set-off against the seve- 
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rity of a Canadian winter should be the ecstatic 
pleasures of sleighing. Those who have not tasted it 
know not the highest bliss of movement. Gliding 
smoothly and rapidly over the solid snow to the 
tinkling music of bells, the motion alone has some- 
thing in it most exhilarating, to say nothing of the 
accompaniments of the ride, the clear bracing air, 
the beauty of the frost-bound forests all around. 
Linda was determined that her friend Edith should 
have her share of the enjoyment this brilliant day : 
so, stopping the “steel-shod sleigh” at Daisy Burn, 
she persuaded Miss Armytage to don her cloak 
and muffetees and warm hood, and take her place 
beside Mr. Wynn, for the rest of the way to the 
“ Corner” and back. 

Edith had been in the midst of a job of ironing 
her father’s and brother’s linen, while Jay read 
aloud. As soon as she was gone, despite the pro- 
testations of the little girl, Linda took the smooth- 
ing-iron herself, and continued the work merrily. 
While thus engaged, and Jay getting through her 
history-lesson still, a scratching was heard at tho 
outside door of the kitchen. 

“'That’s Ponto; what can have brought him 
home? he went with Reginald to chop at the edge 
of the clearing.” 

The dog was no sooner admitted than he jumped 
on them both, pulled their gowns, ran back whining, 
and repeated these movements many times. 

“He wants us to go with him, Jay—don’t you 
think so ?” 





THUGGISM IN SHEFFIELD. 


WHATEVER good there may be about trades unions, 
their bad side is very perceptible in Sheffield, where 
the tyranny resulting from them is carried to an 
extent scarcely to be credited by a stranger. Strikes 
are not very frequent in Sheffield, simply because 
the combinations of workmen are so strong that the 
masters are usually compelled to submit to them 
without a struggle. One great cause of this is the 
peculiar character of the workmen, resulting from 
the nature of their employment. There probably 
exists nowhere else in the kingdom, a race of arti- 
sans so thoroughly independent and self-willed as 
the workers in cutlery ware. The excellence of the 
work, in every department, more or less depends 
upon the skill of the labourer; and in many cases 
it takes years of persevering toil to secure the 
manual dexterity necessary to turn out the cutlery 
in a high state of finish. The workmen in each 
branch jealously restrict the number of youths who 
are brought into apprenticeship, which is the only 
avenue to the trade; and thus the trade, except in 
periods of great depression, never becomes over- 
stocked with labourers. Unlike the cotton masters 
of Lancashire, who in an emergency can efficiently 
man their machinery with agricultural labourers, 
the Sheffield manufacturers know that they cannot 
in any way supply the place of their own trained 
workpeople; and hence they avoid conflicts with 
them. The workmen, on the other hand, knowing 
this equally well, feel the sccurity of their position, 
and unite in trade societies to make it still stronger. 
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The determination of character which marks the 
labourers in the staple trades of Sheffield, seems to 
spread to those who obtain a livelihood by other 
occupations; and trade disputes generally, in this 
town, are marked by an asperityand settled duration 
of purpose which are scarcely seen elsewhere. Per- 
sons who make themselves obnoxious to the unions 
are pursued with a deadliness of aim and a fixity 
of determination that seem perfectly relentless. 

Take a comparatively recent case. A brick ma- 
nufacturer, who lives on the outskirts of the town, 
made up his mind some time ago to get rid of the 
dictation of the union belonging to the trade, and 
to employ whatever workmen he liked, whether they 
were members of that union or not. On getting 
up one morning, he found that six or seven yards 
of calico had been carefully fastened, by means of 
pegs, to a hayrick close to his stables. ‘This calico 
had been saturated with turpentine and naphtha. 
Three large bottles, which had contained these 
liquids, were found lying side by side with a lot 
of matches, on the ground close to the rick. Of 
course, the object had been to set fire to the hayrick 
and the premises; but the intending incendiaries 
had no doubt been disturbed by some one approach- 
ing. Within little more than twelve months, the 
same manufacturer has had a cow killed in the field, 
a sow mercilessly mutilated, a donkey hamstrung, 
several lots of bricks destroyed, and three bottles of 
combustible materials thrown through his bedroom 
window. 

This latter method of procedure is rather a 
favourite way of “rattening,” (as the process of 


persecuting obnoxious persons is called in Sheffield.) 


A can or a bottle is filled with gunpowder, a 
fusee which will burn for a minute or two is attached 
to the mouth, and, with the fusee lighted, it is hurled 
through the windew of the room where the victim, 
perhaps with his wife and children, is sleeping. 
On one occasion a large quantity of gunpowder 
was thrown in this way into the lower part of a 
house in Bramber Street, and one side of the build- 
ing was completely blown down, as though by an 
earthquake. 

Not many years since, there lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield a man who was greatly hated 
by the union, he having for a long time set them 
completely at defiance. ‘They had “ rattened” him 
in all manner of ways, and he had escaped uninjured. 
In fact, he was prepared for all ordinary attacks. 
His door was strongly barred; his windows were 
iron grated, like a prison; and the top of the chim- 
ney even had bars of iron across it, to prevent com- 
bustibles from being thrown down into the fire. 
One night he was sitting in the house, when he 
heard a knock at the door; he went with a candle 
to see who it was, and no sooner had he opened the 
door than he was shot to the ground. He was con- 
veyed to the infirmary, where he lay for some 
months ; but he escaped with his life. The knock 
ut the door was to decoy him to open it; the person 
who knocked immediately slunk away ; and another 
at a distance shot the victim with a gun. 

Another similar outrage ended more tragically. 
A man who persisted in working independently of 
the union, was shot at from the street, as he was 
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sitting in a house. The bullet missed him. A 
bottle of gunpowder was exploded in his dwelling, 
and again he escaped unhurt. A third and more suc- 
cessful attempt was made upon him. A pistol was 
fired at him while he was in the parlour of a public. 
house, and the bullet lodged ‘a his skull betwixt the 
eyes. He lay for some time between life and death, 
but gradually recovered his health, to some degrec 
at least, the bullet remaining in his head. Shattered 
in health, and with an enfeebled mind, the poor 
fellow gave up his independence. He made a bar- 
gain with the union. He sold them his tools, and 
undertook not to work again at his trade, on their 
agreeing to pay him a certain sum weekly for his 
support. The uhion got the best of it. He sunk 
and died in some eleven or twelve months, from the 
effects of the bullet wound. 

On one occasion it was contrived that half a 
dozen people should be “rattened” almost simul- 
taneously, at as many different places, and by an 
ingenious self-acting process. It arose out of a 
dispute in the table fork grinding trade. In the 
process of grinding, the sparks fly off freely, and in 
each manufactory, during the night, a quantity of 
gunpowder was placed near the machinery of each 
obnoxious person, on a spot where it was not likely 
to be observed, but where the sparks were sure to 
fall on it. The consequence was, that each person, 
as soon as he began to work, caused the powder to 
explode, and they were all more or less injured, 
some being badly burnt and some partially losing 
their eye-sight. 

The dispute out of which this outrage arose 
curiously illustrates the working of the trades 
unions, and the aboriginal notions of Sheffield 
workmen respecting political economy and the di- 
vision of labour, The table fork grinders devised 
the following singularly capricious system for the 
management of their trade. They appointed ten 
or twelve of their number, as a sort of middlemen, 
to receive the work from the masters, arrange for 
its. execution, give it out to the workmen, receive 
the money for it from the masters, and pay the 
workmen their wages. ‘Thus the masters had no 
communication with the men who actually did the 
work, and the curious anomaly has arisen that a 
master, in order to get work executed by men on 
his own premises, has had to send to one of the 
middlemen in another part of the town to have the 
arrangements made. It is no wonder that branches 
of the Sheffield trades should be leaving the town, 
considering that the masters have to Jabour under 
such extravagantly absurd restrictions. 

In one of the most recent of the outrages, the 
trade union came off completely triumphant. A 
local firm introduced a new piece of machinery for 
manufacturing saws. One night, about ten o'clock, 
while some of the men were at work, an explosion 
took place in one of the shops, which it was dis- 
covered was caused by a charge of gunpowder 
thrust into a pipe under the room. As, however; 
the shop was on the ground floor, and the pipe was 
several feet underneath, with solid earth between, 
the shock was deadened, and no great damage was 
done. The firm determined to proceed with their 
machinery, and they put forth an offer of-a hundred 
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pounds reward for the discovery of the persons who 
had done the mischief. The authorities also pro- 
ceeded with vigour, and obtained from the Secretary 
of State the promise of an additional fifty pounds 
veward. But in the meantime a letter, of course 
anonymous, had been received by the wife of each 
of the members of the firm, containing such threats 
as to what would be done, if the offer of the reward 
was not withdrawn, that these ladies, thoroughly 
alarmed, persuaded their husbands not to pursue 
the matter further. They consented; the hundred 
pounds reward was withdrawn ; the government re- 
ward was not issued ; the firm wrote to the secretary 
of the union, stating that the machinery should be 
abandoned; and it was abandoned accordingly. To 
complete the affair, a cry was got up that the union 
had not committed the outrage, but that it was 


“done by the firm themselves, who had also concocted | 


the threatening letters; and this, in face of the fact 
that they had to abandon the costly machinery 
which they were putting up. It was explained very 
clearly at the time by the firm, that if they were 
not allowed to use the machinery, they should be un- 
able to compete with firms in other towns, who were 
employing it, and that they should be compelled 
to give up large orders which they had been accus- 
tomed to receive. All such arguments, however, 
seem to have no effect upon the supporters of the 
union system, who cannot see beyond the immediate 
benefit obtained in the keeping up of the rate of 
wages. 

The question naturally arises, how is it that such 
atrocities are permitted, and that they go on with- 
out the offenders being detected and punished ? 
Vast as is the number of trade outrages, small and 
great, there are very few instances on record of 
persons having been convicted of the crime. This 
arises principally from the peculiar strength of the 
combinations, and the tenacity with which they hang 
together. The only associations with which they 
can be compared are the secret Ribbon societies 
of Ireland, or the murderous Thugs of India. 
The members seem to consider it a sort of religion 
not to betray each other; and there is scarcely an 
instance of such a circumstance occurring. Indeed, 
it is astonishing how these trade combinations blind 
men’s moral nature to the atrocity of the acts that 
we committed. Conceiving that what is done is 
for the general good of the trade, the destruction 
of life and property is pursued with a fixedness- of 
purpose which would never exist if the object to be 
attained were merely an individualone. As regards 
the difficulties of detection, they are increased by 
the great caution and cunning with which the out- 
rages are committed, and by the fact that, when 
persons not interested in the unions are able to give 
evidence which might tend to fix the crime on 
some one, they are deterred by a fear lest they also 
should incur the hatred of the union and fall victims 
to similar lawless acts. All these causes combined 
go to make up a state of things in this community 
which is deplored by right-minded persons of every 
class, but for which there does not appear to be any 
effectual remedy except that gradual yet certain one 


arising from the spread of sound education amongst 
the artisan classes. 








“FAST” AND “STEADY;” 
OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS. 
PLATE VIII. 
SCENE THE FIRST,—THE HOSPITAL, AND THE PAUPER’S 
DEATH-BED. 
Tuts is the last scene in poor Littlewit’s mortal life, 
and a fitting termination to a course such as his. 
In the delirium of his youthful profligacy, he once 
and again, with the wine-cup at his lips, shouted 
out, “A short life and a merry one for me!” and, 
as though the desire were registered, see here its 
fulfilment in the rapidity with which his thread of 
existence has been spun; but as for the mirth! ah, 
long ago he found that to be, just what the inspired 
record describes it, “tl. crackling of thorns under 
a pot.” 


Was he not warned of this? Did no faithful 


_mentor remind him that his pleasures could not 


last; that they would perish in the using, and leave 
only their poisoning, stinging memory behind ? 
Was he never told that “the wages of sin is death” 
—that the end of sinful gratification is death—that 
the ways of sin lead down to the chambers of the 
grave—that “the wicked do not live out half their 
days ;” or that, if they evade and appear to escape 
this general result of “ fast life,’ and live to be a 
hundred years old, they die accursed, at last 
accursed P 

Yes; Fred Littlewit knew all this, and conscience 
warned him for a time; but, though forewarned, he 
was not, would not be, forearmed. See him now, 
and ask him, “ What profit had you in those things 
whereof you are ashamed? for the end of those 
things is death.” 

A few years back in his history we saw him in 
a convict’s dress, working out, as he best might, the 
term of his deserved punishment. A few months 
ago that term expired, and, broken alike in mind 
and body, he returned to the world. outside his 
prison walls. Did he then resolve to commence life 
anew—to profit by past doleful experiences, and to 
work his way upwards from the darkness of guilt to 
the light of honest day? Alas! the prison taint 
was upon him, the iron had entered his soul, and, 
worse than all, the enervation of vice was wrapped 
around him like a garment. Could he not shake it 
off? He did not. 

x a & ¥ * 

Death in the pauper’s ward of a public hospital! 
Ts that, then, so terrible? Not more terrible than 
death in the state chamber of a palace; not so 
terrible in itself, if it be true that worldly riches, 
and the luxuries which riches can procure, often 
tend to make a death-bed more terrible; not ter- 
rible at all, if the heart be right with God, and the 
soul prepared for its separation from “this vile 
body.” Reader, we have indeed written in vain if 
we need more than remind you here that poverty 
and lowliness of condition, and disappointment in 
earthly things, are no more the sure and unerring 
marks of divine displeasure than that success in life 
fixes the certain stamp of God’s approbation on 
those “who prosper in the world—who increase in 
riches.” 

But death, such as is now delineated in this last 
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scene, 7s mournful to contemplate, and terrible to 
experience, when the mind falls back upon the past 
without satisfaction, and looks forward to the solemn 
future without hope. 

The past! he cannot forget it. Let a man try to 
forget any dreadful thing of which he hates the 
remembrance, and the more he tries to forget it, the 
more surely he remembers it, the more he bodies it 
forth, and every thrust he makes at it causes it to 
glare up anew, reveals some new horror in it. 
There can be nothing so dreadful as the remem- 
brance of sin, (“at the close of an ill-spent life,”’) 
and nothing which men will strive with more in- 
tense earnestness to hide from and forget, than the 
recollection of their sins; and yet, every effort they 
make at such forgetfulness only gives to such sins 
a more terrible reality, and makes them blaze up in 
a more lurid light to the conscience. Oh, if they 
could but be forgotten! But the more intense 
the earnestness of this wish, the more impossible 
becomes the forgetfulness, the more terribly the evil 
stands out. 

And so, as the unhappy man has lain there, 
through long days of weariness and long nights of 
gloomy solitude, “the ghosts of unforgiven crimes ” 
have “murdered his rest;” while mingled with 
these remembrances have been the visions of his 
childhood’s home; of the father whose counsels and 
warnings he despised; of the sister who treated so 
indulgently his youthful excesses, and covered them 
with the mantle of her charity ; of the employer who 
bore with his perverseness; and of the business 
associate whom he ridiculed as a sap, and whose 
example he disdained to follow. 

He has looked around him, too, (until in very 
desperation he has shut his aching eyes,) and com- 
pared the bare walls and scantily furnished ward 
around him, with the luxurious chamber where he 
once wrapped himself in indolent mid-day repose, 
in preparation for nights of dissipation and disso- 
luteness. And then has come before his too vivid 
fancy the form and features of the active agent in 
his ruin—the Mephistopheles of our sketches; no 
longer as the fawning parasite and smiling teacher, 
but as the mocking fiend, exulting in his neophyte’s 
everlasting undoing. 

But listen ! These were no mocking tones which 
roused him from his trance of wretched retro- 
spection. Who lives to care for him now? to cast 
her arms around his neck, to kiss his ghastly cheeks, 
to sob upon his heaving breast, to call him “ bro- 
ther, brother; dear, dear brother !” 

Ah, his sister is by his side now; though all the 
world besides have forgotten or forsaken him, she 
clings to him still: with persevering energy she 
has sought him out, traced him from one abode of 
misery to another, till she has lighted on him here 
—her brother, her dear brother still. Listen again: 


* Let faultless hands presume to cast 
The stone which first shall lay thee low, 
My hand shall be the very last, 
Ah, it shall never strike the blow. 
Fear not; my love can ne’er decline, 
My soul still hopes, and prays for thine. 


** As one who on the ocean’s shore 
The shipwreck’d seaman strives to save, 
And midst the tempest’s wildest roar, 
Still holds his beacon o’er the wave; 





Thus shall my true love ne’er decline, 
My soul still hopes, and prays for thine. 


** Thus, on destruction’s wave-worn brink, 
Though guilt and death should round me lower, 
My foot alone should never shrink, 
My beacon—God’s all-saving power: 
Fear not; my love can ne’er decline, 
My soul still hopes, and prays for thine.”’ 


And thus, hoping and praying, has she watched 
by her brother’s side, and poured such comfort as 
she might into her brother’s soul. Surely, to Julia 
Littlewit, atleast, have the uses of adversity been 
salutary, and affliction sanctified; and the open 
Bible by his side tells us that, in the last closing 
hours of the wretched sinner’s life, have the offers 
and invitations of sovereign mercy reached at least 
his outward ear: “Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
“The Son of Man came to seek and to save the 
lost.” “He is able to save unto the uttermost all 
that come unto God by him.” 

But the closing hour is come. Frederick Little- 
wit’s sun is going down while itis yet day. Let 
us draw the curtain reverently over the scene, for 
death demands respect. Only, take this with you, 
reader, as the last lesson of this dark side of our 
artist’s graphic sketches: The arrows of the soul 
which enter the deepest, stick the fastest, and rankle 
the most painfully, are those which are feathered 
and pointed with the sufferer’s own sins. 


SCENE THE SECOND.-THE CONTRAST. 

= “Length of days is in her right hand, and in her 
left hand, riches and honour. She is a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her; and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.” Having, then, fol- 
lowed the misguided listener to evil counsels 
through his short manhood to his life’s termi- 
nation, let us glance through the vista of yet 
future years, and see the disciple of true wisdom 
as he may be supposed to present himself to view 
when gray hairs are upon him, and “the hoary 
head is a crown of glory,” because “found in the 
way of righteousness.” Our artist introduces us, 
in this last scene of all, to Frank Speedwell, in the 
decline of years, and in the calm retirement of 
private life, long after Frederick Littlewit has been 
dead and gone. 

We grant him, however, no immunities from the 
cares and sorrows of mortality. He will have had 
his share of these before he reaches the date to 
which our fancy points. He will have experienced 
fluctuations in worldly prosperity, and witnessed 
the wreck of many promising schemes. There 
will have been times in his commercial career when 
his hopes were at a very low ebb indeed, and storms 
darkened his horizon ; but perseverance conquered, 
and he steered his course wisely until the threatened 
adversity passed away. 

He will have known deeper gricfs than these. 
Death will have entered his circle. The faithful 
old couple down at Somerville will be quietly 
resting in the house appointed for all living; his 
old employer and partner, too, long years ago will 
have vanished from the busy scene. His own family 
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will not have escaped the general lot; there is more | 


than one “ vacant chair” there. 

Age brings its infirmities and pains. The bloom- 
ing Sarah of Frank’s youthful days will have out- 
lived the beauty which attracted and fixed his fancy 
there. He will still admire her; but it will be for 
charms which have no connection with bright eyes 
and ruby lips. He himself will be changed: you 
perceive, so changed, that not a line of his coun- 
tenance will tell of the lad who, fifty or sixty years 
before, stood on the railway platform at Somerville. 

Instead of the fathers rise up the children. The 
two boys, whom we saw last delving for sport on 
the smooth sea sand, will have long ago entered on 
the business of life, and taken their places in the 
counting-house, and probably on the same well- 
worn desk stools occupied so-many years before by 
their father and his fellow clerk, that fellow clerk, 
poor Fred Littlewood, of whom they have some- 
times heard, and whose wayward course and sad 
end serve now only “to point a moral or adorn a 
tale.” 

And so, since his sons have arrived at man’s 
estate, and are following in his steps, the father 
will have withdrawn from active business life, 
thrown off his harness, and retired with his wife to 
that pretty suburban village which, long ago, he 
fixed upon in his fancy for their retreat. 

Our artist has wisely determined that the race of 
Speedwells shall not become suddenly extinct; so 
here we have our old friend leading a grandchild 
by the hand, while a little in advance walks his 
daughter-in-law (let us say) and Frank the third. 
We may presume that the aged couple are to have 
frequent visitors of this class at their modest country 
villa. 

They are to have other visitors also; for the 
retired merchant will not have heaped up riches 
selfishly. He is to be “ eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame, and a father to the poor.’ We sec 
with what boldness he is intercepted in his morn- 
ing’s walk by those sturdy urchins, who seem to 
claim some sort of property in his time and atten- 
tion, and some right of recognition from that “ old 
man gray.” And they have succeeded, too, in 
arresting both his steps and his attention. 

We invite your attention, reader, to two more 
features in this last scene, and then our exhibition 
will close. Observe the village church on the 
background, with its lofty tapering spire, to indi- 


cate that, while yet a dweller on earth, the hopes | 


and aspirations of our aged friend will ever point 
upwards; “for here we have no continuing city, 
but we seek one to come.” Notice, too, that row 
of uriform cottages by the road side, which have a 
tale of their own. 


** Leave now our streets, and in yon plain behold 
Those pleasant seats for the reduced and old ; 
Our merchant’s gift, * * * 

His seventieth year was past, and then was scen 

A building rising on the northern green ; 
There was no blinding all his neighbours’ eyes, 
Or surely no one would have seen it rise : 
Twelve rooms contiguous stood, and six were near ; 
There men were placed, and sober matrons here ; 
There were behind smali useful gardens made, 
Benches before, and trees to give them shade, 
In the first room, * * * 
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In short, these are the Speedwell almshouses 
which are to be; for as yet they exist only in the 
busy planning brain and benevolent heart of our 
still young Frank Speedwell, who will, we hope, 
live to carry out his designs, and enjoy to the full 
the otium cum dignitate which we see here predicted 
for him. 

And now, reader, we have done with you, save 
but to add that, though this scene has indicated 
only the probable—or say, the possible—issues of a 
life of persevering application and commercial in- 
tegritiy, subject to all the unforeseen contingencies 
of human life and temporal concerns, there is a 
higher and nobler object of a good man’s ambition, 
which will never evade his pursuit, nor disappoint 
him in the attainment, nor perish in the using. 
While, on the other hand, we cannot forbear one 
last appeal to the young man who, in the ardour 
of life, dreams of carrying all before him by the 
impetuosity of his action and the keenness of his 
judgment, and thinks even our successful merchant 
“too slow.” “ What shall it profit a man if he 
should gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul; or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul P” 





MORE STORIES ABOUT DOGS. 
NOTES OF AN UNSCIENTIFIC NATURALIST. 


Iz is well known that the dogs of Newfoundland 
are of essential service to the fishermen of their 
own country. They lend their fine muscular 
strength to their masters in cases of difficult land- 
ing, and take an eager interest in all that concerns 
the cod-fishing trade. Indeed, they sometimes 
make small ventures on private account, in a con- 
fined retail sort of way. Lying on the rocks, on 
the shores of Newfoundland, they mark, with keen 
experienced eye, every movement in the clear waters; 
and when an eligible fish, unsuspicious of danger, 
sweeps within leap, the shaggy fisherman plunges 
in, seizes his prize, and lands it triumphantly on 
the beach. 

But we have some energetic fisher-dogs in our 
own country. There is a little village called Tor- 
cross, on the south coast of Devon, where a number 
of fine Newfoundland dogs are kept by the fisher- 
men as a part of the outfit required in their ven- 
turous calling; and he is a man of property who 
holds a share in a boat anda dog. There is often 
a heavy surf on the beach, which makes landing 
difficult and dangerous; and when the laden boat 
approaches the shore, the fisherman flings out 4 
rope into the water. The dog has long been 
anxiously watching for the return; now sitting on 
the look-out, now taking short measured turns up 
and down the strand, just as master would do under 
similar circumstances. At last he makes out the 
right boat, the expected signal is made, and the 
great black seaman rushes into the surf, swims off, 
catches the rope’s end in his mouth, and bears 11 
to the shore in spite of the buffetings of the waves. 
It is well and bravely done; and then the men on 
the beach haul in the boat without the usual hazard 





‘and delay. The dog’s intervention wonderfully 


| facilitates the process of landing, as the rope is 
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MORE STORIES 


flung out for him long before a coil could be thrown 
to the shore. 

A young cousin of ours is in the habit, in sum- 
mer, of riding many miles to the Dorsetshire coast 
from his inland home, in order to refresh himself 
with a swim amidst the salt sunny waves. His 
magnificent Newfoundland dog bounds along by 
the horse’s side or else far ahead. When the shore 
is gained, and the young man swims boldly out, 
the dog elects his station on a commanding rock, 
whence he can superintend his beloved young lord’s 
movements, and satisfy himself that all is going on 
well. The other day our cousin thought he would 
try to float on his back on the summer sea. The 
change in his master’s attitude and movements 
alarmed the watcher; master must have lost com- 
mand over his limbs—he must be drowning! Not 
a moment was lost; in he bounded, swam off with 
eager haste to the rescue, and finding his charge 
still alive, to his great relief, presented himself to 
be laid hold of. To the honour of our young 
cousin’s generous nature, we record that the dog 
had no rebuff; he threw his arms round his shaggy 
neck, and suffered him to tow him all the way to 
shore, under the delicious persuasion that he had 
saved the precious life. No; one would not for 
the world that the noble fellow should have been 
rudely robbed of this proud consciousness, which 
made him carry his grand head so high on the 
homeward run, while the great plumy tail waved 
about like a flag in the breeze. 

Some years ago, a fine Newfoundland dog sud- 
denly presented himself from amidst the waves 
that were breaking on the shore of a little watering- 
place on the south coast of Devon. He emerged 
from the surf, and walked up the beach. No one 
knew whence he came; and the only solution to the 
mystery is, that he had come ashore from some 
ship in the offing, or had been wrecked, and had 
saved himself in his own brave strong way, by 
swimming to the nearest point of coast. Whoever 
he was, and wherever he came from, he felt that 
he belonged to the place where he had first struck 
land. He neither reported himself to tide-waiter 
nor to collector of customs; no communication was 
made to Lloyd’s ; all questions as to “flotsam and 
jetsam ’’ were waived; the claims of the crown, or 
the rights of the lord of the manor, were not 
brought into debate; no knotty point as to right 
of salvage was mooted; and no topic for discussion 
came out of his case before the “ Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity Board.” Having saved himself, no one 
could set up a claim of ownership; and if he had 
been a slave—a great black slave—all his life, as 
soon as he touched the shore of our glorious Eng- 
land, he was free. And so the stranger walked 
deliberately up the strand, and entered the best 
hotel in the place. He needed repose; he was in 
sore want of refreshment; and rest and food were 
readily supplied to the distinguished stranger. 
Pleased with his reception, he determined to take 
up his abode in the place; and though he con- 
sidered himself a resident at the hotel, he lived 
pretty much at free quarters in the little town, 
“universally beloved and respected.” A relation 





of ours, who was visiting the place, once met him 
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taking a saunter, and politely invited him to tea. 
He immediately accepted the invitation, (though 
perhaps if it had been to dinner, instead of to tea, 
it would have been more flattering,) returned with 
the party to the lodgings, and evinced his perfect 
ease in good society by taking his seat on the 
sofa. There he spent the evening, reclining his 
huge length in perfect luxury, and having enjoyed 
his “tea” like the rest, took his leave. Though 
honourable and even chivalrous in his general con- 
duct, he could not command himself on the oc- 
casion of an accident, when an unfortunate baker’s 
lad upset a whole tray of mutton pies, which had 
been badly poised on his head. Anything that 
touched ground was in his view free to all comers, 
and he fell in fiercely on the mutton pies, though 
much embarrassed by their recent exit from the 
oven. Some of our readers may possibly re- 
member the great public dog of Budleigh Salter- 
ton. 

A wonderful amount of self-denial and fore- 
thought is displayed by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s dogs. Their masters are in the habit of 
leaving them to themselves, and sometimes for as 
long as a fortnight or more, while they go on to 
another station, and all the provisions for the time 
of desertion are laid up in daily portions. The 
dogs are intrusted with the keeping of their own 
larder; but they nevertheless conscientiously draw 
their daily rations, without anticipating the supplies 
by breaking in on the general stock. One would 
think that a dear-bought experience must have once 
taught them the improvidence of a “ feast and fast” 
system; but by whatever means this power of self- 
command, as well as of calculation, was acquired, 
there is excellent teaching in the story, suited to 
the proud lords of the creation. Temperance, 
self-denial, forethought, the “laying up for.a rainy 
day,” the proportioning of expenditure to income, 
are all lessons taught by these poor deserted dogs 
on the wild shores of Hudson’s Bay. 

Sir Walter Scott tells of a dog, in a Roman 
Catholic house, that had been so habituated to fast 
on Fridays, that when he changed masters, and 
took service in a Protestant family, he insisted on 
carrying out his educational principles, and in- 
variably used abstinence on the accustomed day. 
We do not vouch for this story; but if it be 
true, it is an instance of the lordly force of habit. 

Memory, apart from instinct, is well known to 
exercise great power over the movements of dogs. 
Some years ago; a poor dog was run over in a 
street of London, and a young medical practitioner 
hearing a piteous wailing, went up to the sufferer, 
and, on examining his leg, found it was fractured. 
He had a heart whose sympathies were open to 
God’s creatures, and he carried the poor dog to his 
home, set the broken limb, put on splints, bandaged 
it up, kept his patient until he had nearly re- 
covered, aud then opened his door. Some months 
afterwards he heard a prodigious noise outside the 
house. There were evidently two voices ; one was 
a bark of appeal, the other a dismal lament. He 
went down, opened the door, and there encountered 
two dogs. One of them was his old patient, now 
perfectly restored, the other a poor fellow holding 
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up a drooping broken leg, as a claim upon his 
humane sympathies. It was a fresh case of frac- 
ture, recommended and introduced by an experienced 
friend. It is scarcely needful to say that the elo- 
quent appeal, so powerfully supported, was irre- 
sistible. The sufferer was carried up into the 
surgery, attended by his friend, who stood by while 
the leg was set, the whole painful operation being 
entirely understood and appreciated by both. One 
almost envies the feelings of the young surgeon, 
whose kindness of heart had won for him such 
grateful though gratis patients. But, in fact, the 
discharged patient who introduced his afflicted 
friend, showed almost as much practical sympathy 
as did the man of science and skill. 





MY SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Botany was at one time a very favourite pursuit in 
the school. Many a pleasant excursion did we make 
by twos and threes, searching for unknown plants ; 
with the comfortable certainty of being able to fall 
back on the Doctor, if we found ourselves out of our 
depth in identifying and classifying our spoils. 
Many people desirous of learning this fascinating 
science begin it from books, and generally abandon 
it in despair after a short struggle, as a system of 
hard names. But the best plan is to go out with 
some one who understands botany, and try to 
classify what you find. You will soon feel your 
need of the books, which will then no longer appear 
dry and meaningless. 

Astronomy was practically set before us by means 
of the splendid instruments in the observatory, upon 
which the Doctor spent almost fabulous sums, and 
through which we were introduced to the wonders 
and the beauties of the heavens. 

Entomology also had its turn. Lockers were 
converted into regular breeding establishments, 
filled with caterpillars and chrysalids. The play- 
room was heated by hot-water pipes, one of which 
passed underneath the lockers. This saved a great 
deal of trouble, by hatching the chrysalids long 
before their usual time. The whole neighbourhood 
was perseveringly ransacked for insects, and some 
of us formed very respectable collections. Our en- 
terprising researches sometimes brought us into 
collision with bucolics and angry proprietors; nor 
is it the pleasantest thing in the world, when you 
have just stumbled on a promising locality, to be 
accosted by an individual in a smock frock and a 
passion, who with sundry threats, and expletives 
more forcible than refined, rather poses you by ask- 
ing, “ Well, sir, but what business have you here ?” 
But some misguided enthusiasts went too far, and 
polluted their lockers with the horribly fostid cater- 
pillar of the goat moth, (Cossus ligniperda,) which 
abounds in the wood of decaying trees. At last the 
nuisance became too great to be borne, and there 
was a goat riot. The offensive lockers were broken 
open by an infuriated mob, who acknowledged no 
other law than that of Judge Lynch, and the un- 
fortunate goats died a violent death in the play- 
ground. But the remedy was almost worse than 





the disease ; for, go where we would for some days 
afterwards, we could not escape from the intolerable 
stench. This caterpillar is a great liver-coloured 
thing, as big as a man’s finger, and sinewy and 
tough as a piece of leather. It has been known to 
make its escape from under an inverted tumbler 
with a weight of four pounds on the top. It bores 
galleries in trees, and can bite so as to draw blood. 
It is very long-lived, and comes to a large grey 
moth. Yet this same unsavoury cossus was es- 
teemed a great delicacy among the ancient Romans 
—nasty people! The laboratory, however, under 
the charge of a pupil of Faraday’s, was pre-eminent 
as the abode of evil smells; and the experimentalists 
in their pursuit of knowledge would sometimes half 
poison us with chlorine, sulphuretted hydrogen, or 
some equally potent device. 

We had keepers of dogs, rabbits, squirrels, 
guinea-pigs, white mice, “and such small deer;” 
and collectors of stuffed birds and beasts, insects, 
eggs, shells, fossils, minerals, coins, seals, auto- 
graphs, curiosities, ef omne quod exit in rem, as 
saith the Latin Grammar. One of these is now 
well known among British naturalists, and his 
rooms at Cambridge arearegular museum. Stuffed 
animals, “bottled imps,” and “skins of ill-shaped 
fishes,” stare gravely at you from every corner. 

Others evinced considerable mechanical ingenuity. 
There was no end to the complicated marvels that 
they could produce with only a pen-knife and a 
piece of wood; and the workshop, with its lathes 
and various tools, was a great resort of all such. 
Competing for a prize, they constructed working 
models of a steam engine, and clocks that would 
go, all of wood. Skilled they were, “to carve out 
dials quaintly,” obtaining thereby great kudos from 
their companions. A workman came occasionally 
to instruct them: “a good knave, and well fed,” 
being nearly as broad as he was long. Military 
modelling in wet sand was also taught and prac: 
tised in the workshop. 

The tastes and resources of different boys are 
curiously brought out by wet half-holidays, in their 
various endeavours to relieve the tedium vite or 
ennui, which, though unfortunately it has in Eng: 
land “a local habitation,” has yet no “name,” but 
that azure demoniacal one, unmentionable to ears 
polite. Some are never at a loss as long as they 
can “feed of the dainties bred in a book,” and 
others amuse themselves with games. The sort 
of book, and the sort of game chosen, gives a fur- 
ther insight into character. Some, again, write 
letters; while others know not what to do, and 
console themselves with getting into mischief or 
disturbing others, till they are voted a nuisance 
and forcibly expelled from the room. 

Each season brought its different sports. At 
one time walnut-shell fighting was a favourite 
amusement. Happy was the possessor of the 
champion shell, generally a misshapen, crabbed- 
looking thing, which counted its slain by thov- 
sands. Some youngsters with a genius for finance 
(perhaps embryo Chancellors of the Exchequer oF 
Governors of the Bank of England) started a joint: 
stock bank for marbles, which prospered excced- 
ingly. Sometimes there were great consultation 
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chess matches between different class-rooms. <A 
managing committee of three sat in each room, 
the moves being communicated by a messenger. 
Double chess, also, in which four sets of men are 
manceuvred on the same board, had its turn. 
Certain couples, who frequently played together as 
partners, and understood each other’s style, became 
almost invincible. By playing into each other’s 
hands, they were able to execute most daring evo- 
lutions. It isa good game; but the size of the 
board spoils one’s play for ordinary chess, which 
seems cramped in comparison. The combinations 
are quite different in the two games. 

One winter some fellows of a forensic turn got 
up a series of imitations of Westminster Hall. 
Judge, jury, counsel, prisoner, officers, and audi- 
ence, were all there; the members of the bar were 
duly arrayed in gowns, borrowed for the oceasion 
from the masters; no form or ceremony was 
omitted—the black cap itself not excepted; and 
considerable eloquence, as well as legal acuteness, 
was displayed. These judicial proceedings were 
the germ of a debating club which now flourishes 
at Langham. There is also a monthly magazine 
printed, supported by literary contributions from 
present and former members of the school, and 
often containing very creditable productions, both 
in prose and verse. There was a good library, 
which was extensively used; and several news- 
papers and periodicals were taken in. 

We had several foreigners at Langham, aad some 
from the colonies. One of our people obtained an 
honorary degree at the university by proving his 
descent from the Plantagenets. But this was 
nothing compared with a feat performed by a 
quaint-looking fellow, who was great in historical 
lore, and was never so happy as when delving in 
the library of the British Museum. He knew more 
history than most people have ever heard of. He 
constructed an elaborate genealogical chart, tracing 
the descent from Adam to Victoria, and giving the 
coat of arms belonging to each link. It was pub- 
lished in gorgeous style, each copy costing several 
pounds, and I believe Her Majesty actually con- 
descended to accept one. 

There were a small number of boys who, under 
pretence of preparing for different callings, did not 
learn Greek. Consequently, they could belong to 
no class, and were in a great measure removed 
from the wholesome discipline of the school. This 
exactly suited the taste of many lazy fellows, who 
accordingly persuaded their parents to get them 
placed on this footing. Like Hotspur, “solemnly 
defying all study,” and “ most excellently ignorant,” 
their only aim seemed to be to “wear out a good 
wholesome forenoon” in trifling. They were re- 
markable for contributing much more than their 
due proportion to the school offences and punish- 
ments. 

Resembling these in some respects, were those 
very uncomfortable people called day-boys, who at 
Langham, with some few bright exceptions, were 
few in number, and altogether a despised race. 
laking little share or interest in the school pur- 
suits, “creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” 
almost destitute of esprit de corps, and living a sor 





of Ishmaelitish life, they were only regarded as 
necessary evils, and lost half the benefit of the 
place. 

There were always, moreover, some stupid and 
ill-conditioned fellows, who, instead of joining in 
any manly sports, excepting when they were com- 
pelled, were to be found “ loafing” about the stalls, 
where, in exchange for good coin of the realm, and 
on the principle of “ cheap and nasty,” bad fruit, bad 
cakes, bad sweets, bad drinks, and bad digestions, 
were tq be obtained. 

There used to be pleasant weekly conversaziones at 
the Doctor’s house, to which the elder boys were 
frequently invited. This tended much to polish and 
harmonize us, and took off something of that awk- 
wardness which people in their first dress-coat are 
apt to feel in general society. ‘There, too, we had 
opportunities of studying the manners and customs 
of the natives, and of noting (with all a schoolboy’s 
love of fun and keen sense of the ridiculous) the 
curious varieties of the genus Homo which in the 
neighbourhood of a large town “flourish and 
abound.” There were all sorts; from the dowagers 
“fat, fair, and forty,” who made such a goodly show 
of “mutton dressed lamb-fashion,” to the dandies, 
dressed within an inch of their life.* For one of 
these last, we once ordered a pair of stays. They 
were duly sent, too, and we took good care that the 
story should spread; so that the place soon became 
too hot to hold him. Truly a most mirth-provok- 
ing tribe are those would-be fine ladies and gentle- 
men, the mere moneyed “ cits.” One of their amiable 
weaknesses is a marked antipathy to the letter H. 
When they have sense enough to be quiet, it does 
not so much matter, but your rampant vulgarian 
is a dreadful animal. Like the crow in the fable, 
his tongue is fatal to him. Not that we met quite 
such folk as this at the conversaxiones I have men- 
tioned; but still, there were many from whom we 
might learn by contraries, like the young Spar- 
tans from the drunken Helot. 

At no great distance from the school was an 
establishment of Romish priests, who afforded us 
considerable entertainment. They never looked 
you straight in the face, and appeared utterly to 
eschew the heretical invention of soap and water; 
so that you were unpleasantly conscious of “the 
odour of sanctity” in approaching them too closely. 
‘This unsavoury community was presided over by a 
Dutch priest, with a name that set euphony at de- 
fiance. One of their absurdities was selling scapulas 
endowed with no end of magical virtues. Now a 
scapula, be it known, is a square scrap of linen, 
blessed by the priest and stamped (generally) with 
a portrait of the Virgin Mary; it is worn round the 
neck, underneath the clothing. I possess one now, 
warranted; but I fear I shall derive little advan- 
tage from it, for (mark the cunning of this pro- 
viso) it only benefits those who have faith in it. 
Some of our fellows, who had heard a priest gravely 
relating from the pulpit a string of wonderful mi- 
racles wrought by scapulas, used grievously to ex- 
cite the wrath of the fathers by walking about with 
these things hanging conspicuously in the middle 





* The soul of such men is in their clothes: trust them not ins 
matter of heavy consequence,” —Shakspeare. 
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of their back; and I have seen one of the fraternity 
stalking along, followed and preceded by boys thus 
adorned. At a Protestant lecture just after the 
Papal Aggression, one of these priests (I am sorry 
to say an apostate clergyman of the Church of 
England) stood up and boldly avowed that he was 
at that moment wearing a “holy scapula,” which 
he firmly believed would protect him against a 
violent death and other evils. The lecturer in- 
quired, amid the laughter of the meeting, whether 
he might send for a loaded pistol on the spot and 
fire at him; but this simple and practical test was 
prudently declined by the disciple of Alphonso 
Liguori. One would hardly think that there could 
be found educated Englishmen in this nineteenth 
century to believe such childish stuff as this. Yet 
so it is. These people built an elaborate chapel; 
and a dignitary with an illegal title came down to 
baptize the bells, (save the mark!) each of which 
had a sponsor, after the manner of infants, and 
which were rung for some weeks afterwards, as if 
in bravado, at all hours both by day and night. 


AN EVENING WITH BRADSHAW. 


Ar first sight, a number of Bradshaw’s Railway 
juide for Great Britain and Ireland would not 
seem to promise much amusement for an evening 
circle. Its style, when it indulges in English com- 
position, is essentially dry, and its pictures of 
places begin and end in a name. It is hardly a 
book to place in the hands of the young; and even 
those who are growing into knowledge and manhood 
require a special training to master the meaning of 
its contents. A serious proposition has been made, 
to institute classes at schools and colleges as a guide 
to the Guide, so that no young lady or gentleman 
in a state of pupilage, may have an excuse for af- 
fecting ignorance of its tables. The mass of accu- 
rate information contained within its small compass 
would put to shame many a ponderous cyclopsadia. 
No one can shake its character for extreme use- 
fulness; but there are times and seasons when the 
useful loses its charm, and readers care for nothing 
that is not amusing. At such moments the Railway 

tuide, by Bradshaw, is not a popular volume, and 
it would require a great deal of perseverance and 
ingenuity to make it one. ‘That perseverance (we 
will say nothing about the ingenuity) we are willing 
to work with, in order to prove that an evening may 
be very agreeably spent with Bradshaw. 

So many titles press upon us for the new geo- 
graphical game, which we propose to construct out 
of the ordinary Railway Guide, that we hardly know 
which to choose; but we think, perhaps, we might 
call it “The Tour of Europe in a Nutshell.” We 
purpose to make what appear to be Eastern pil- 
grimages; to pass through what appears to be a 
great part of France; to visit many towns in what 
seems to be Russia, Germany, and Spain; to go 
over what appears to be a great part of Hungary 
and Poland; to make a tour through what looks, 
upon paper, like Denmark; to run across what seems 
to be Italy; and all without leaving England 
properly so called. Before we explain our puzzle, 





we must give a list of our towns, or stations, and 
divide them into the different sections which they 
present to the eye and the ear. 

First come French towns; such as, 


Plessy. St. Devereux. 
Beaupare. Haselow’. 
St. Germans, Goitre. 
Finacre. St. Cyrus. 
Next come Spanish towns :— 
Portobello. Alves. 
Torre. Pontrilas, 
Potto. 
Next come Italian towns :— 
Risca. | Pallas. 
Bynea. | Etruria. 
Donabate. | Fintona. 
Aspatria, 
Next come Russian, Polish, and Hungarian 
towns :— 
Pelaw. Ulleskolf, 
Wern. Usk. 
Piel. 


Next come Danish, Dutch, and German-looking 
towns :— 


Elsenham. | Tong. 
Bargoed. | Friockheim, 
Goathland, | Dolwen,. 
Fiorden. Mulben. 

Next come the Eastern towns :— 
Alexandria, Bacup, 
Balmaha. Tanderajee. 
Aber, Joppa, — 
Patna, 





We will not go into a laborious explanation of 
where each and all of these towns really are, 
because any of our readers, with an ordinary 
Bradshaw’s English Railway Guide of the present 
hour, can supply that for themselves. We will 
merely state that every place mentioned in our list, 
notwithstanding the undoubted foreign sound of 
its name, is either in England, Ireland, or Scotland. 
As a proof of this, we will take Etruria, which is a 
small place amongst the Staffordshire potteries; 
or Aspatria, which is a town in Cumberland between 
Maryport and Carlisle. It would take too long to 
explain how such titles came to be conferred upon 
English towns and villages, and we leave this field 
for investigation in the hands of the learned men in 
languages and races, in history and biography. 
We shall have performed our allotted task if we 
have shown that some amusement—not unmixed 
with instruction—may be got, and got easily, out 
of Bradshaw’s Guide; and that a number of geo- 
graphical puzzles can be formed out of its pages. 





THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


From several accounts now lying before us, 
transmitted from Germany since the late king of 
Prussia’s decease, we cull a few facts which may 
serve to throw some light upon his character as 2 
man, a Christian, and a sovercign. This is not the 
place for a personal biography, or a critical estimate 
of his merits as a monarch; but upon his personal 
character we may present our readers with that 
which may both instruct and interest them. 

The key-note of the king’s life was heard in 
those memorable words he uttered, when in 1840 
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he ascended the throne of his ancestors, and de- 
clared, like Joshua of old, “As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” “'That profession 
of faith and practice,” says one writer, “was the 
expression of a deep personal conviction. This 
is proved by the fact that the king kept his word. 
From the commencement of his reign, his house- 
hold and his intimate associates were men in whom 
he had the happiness of meeting with the same 
faith and piety that distinguished himself. If it 
were necessary, what an array of names might here 
be presented ! 
eminent men, drawn from all parts of Germany, to 
fill the pulpits in the churches, and the chairs in 
the University of Berlin. This reign inaugurated 
and developed an entirely new era in Prussia; 
and it would be a mistake to suppose that, in the 
higher departments of education, the king ever 
sacrificed real learning to the belief that was so 
dear to him. He was too enlightened, and his 
views were too expanded, to attempt to compress 
all the ideas of his age within a religious coterie. 
There might be seen constantly in his society, 
men distinguished in other respects, but having 
little in common with him as to his religious prin- 
ciples. Witness the illustrious Humboldt.” 

But it was men of piety whom Frederick Wil- 
liam most preferred to see in private. Among the 
foreigners who visited Berlin, the humble pastors 
received a really fraternal welcome. They were 
often invited by the king to his table, and there 
met those who bore the most celebrated names and 
sustained the highest dignities. In an easy con- 
versation with them, he would. put a host of ques- 
tions which would make him acquainted with the 
moral and religious condition of the countries in 
which they lived. This, to him, was evidently the 
great subject, the important point which excited 
his interest. It is related that, on one occasion, a 
young minister of the gospel, the pastor of a little 
German congregation in the south of France, ar- 
rived at the palace of Sans-Souci when there was a 
grand dinner taking place at court. The minister 
of the royal household informed the pastor that, 
under the circumstances, it would be impossible for 
him that day to obtain an interview, but he would 
inform the king of his arrival. His Majesty in a 
few minutes quitted the brilliant circle, and occu- 
pied half an hour in conversation with the young 
minister, made the most minute inquiries about his 
little flock, who were in very humble circumstances, 
and only left him after the assurance, “I have not 
forgotten either you or your poor folks,” and the 
promise, which was speedity fulfilled, of pecuniary 
assistance. 

Indeed, the king’s charity knew no limits; but * 
was especially in his own dominions that its results 
were most observable. ‘“ Where,” asks another 
writer, who dates from Berlin, “is a corner to be 
found in the Prussian land, where some Christian 
act of benevolence of the king cannot be related, 
48 soon as he yisited it, either in erecting evan- 
gelical churches and schools, or setting them in 
new order? How many Christian institutions owe 
their existence, supplies, and promotion to him! 
How carefully, to mention only a little, did he 
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cherish that work of love, the Deaconess Institu- 
tion! The Deaconess House, Bethany, in Berlin, 
where the magnificent is united with every pos- 
sible accommodation, is a clear proof of this. Just 
the same is the Johannis Institution, in Berlin, in 
which a number of deacons labour in connection 
with the prisons, and especially among those un- 
happy persons who, released from prison, unless 
sought out by Christian love, would fall again irre- 
mediably into their old sins. That Christian care 
should approach the prisons, and that the gospel 
should be preached in these places of misery, was 
one of the king’s chief cares. He has, through the 
revival of the Johannis Institution, brought together 
the noble of the land, and engaged them in works of 
charity, and numerous hospitals have already arisen 
in all the provinces of Prussia. As the king was 
especially anxious that religious life should be 
awakened in his capital of Berlin, the many churches 
which he has built there are his standing memo- 
rials; and also the noble Dom Candidate Institution, 
whence qualified candidates go out in companies 
to lead the poor and miserable to the Lord.” M. 
Fliedner, at Kaiserwerth, M. Wichern, at Hamburg, 
and we know not how many other philanthro- 
pists, can testify how largely they were indebted for 
the success of their several institutions, to the aid 
generously extended by the royal hand. 

The king’s humility was a marked feature of his 
character. Ardent and energetic, he was also at 
times hasty and irritable. Dr. Krummacher says 
that if he thought he had hurt the feelings of any 
one, even of his meanest servants, by his haste, he 
was immediately anxious to heal with frankness the 
wound that his words had given. From another 
source we learn that, on his accession to the throne, 
he said to his pious queen, Elizabeth, (who now sur- 
vives him,) “ The king must, in future, know nothing 
of the bursts of passion of the prince royal, for they 
might have the most deplorable results.” A little 
while afterwards the king gave an audience, which 
seemed far from being agreeable to him; for the 
loud tones which reached the ears of the queen, in 
an adjoining room, gave unmistakeable evidence of 
a relapse. She entered the audience-chamber as 
though looking for something, in order that her 
presence might remind the king of his forgotten 
resolution. “ Elizabeth, what are you looking for?” 
he asked, impatiently. “I am looking for the 
king, and I can only find the prince royal,” an- 
swered the queen in a low voice, passing near him, 
as she proceeded to leave the apartment. The king 
pressed her hand, and the audience ended in peace. 

Twenty years afterwards, when standing at a 
window, he saw a crowd of persons proceeding to 
a church festival, whose demeanour betrayed but 
too plainly that they Jacked that inward prepara- 
tion which could qualify them to participate in it 
aright. The spectacle of his poor thoughtless 


subjects overcame him with grief, and he com- 
plained audibly that he had not seen, under his 
government, more fruits of true conversion. When 
a clergyman who was near reminded him of the 
manifold good which he had desired and effected, 
the king bowed his face in his hands, and exclaimed, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner!” 
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wards the close of his long illness, when his facul- 
ties, which often did not seem capable of dealing 
with other subjects, were yet always alive to spi- 
ritual things. 

Among the last of the public acts by which the 
king, before his illness, exhibited the catholic spirit 
which was so characteristic of him, was the recep- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin. Inci- 
dentally, an observation fell from him on that 
occasion, which may serve to illustrate still further 
his humility. Addressing Sir Culling Eardley, he 
said: “ Believe me, when these gentlemen from 
various nations lately spoke to me so kindly at 
Potsdam, I felt myself truly humbled. I assure 
you that it is no idle phrase when I say this. Then, 
when all met around one centre, I felt the thanks 
given to my person as inappropriate.” 

Dr. Krummacher thus testifies to his devotional 
habits : “ He was a man of prayer, and was not un- 
frequently, especially in difficult times, heard in his 
closet, when he thought no one was listening to 
him, conversing loudly, and with a childlike fervour, 
with the Lord.” That he learned, before he attained 
the regal dignity, to regard the trials of this life as 
the discipline administered by a Father’s divine 
hand, is evident by a remark he made while prince 
royal. One of his friends, an officer in the army, 
took the opportunity of the prince’s presence in a 
town through which he was passing, to request him 
to become sponsor to his new-born son; but, know- 
ing how acutely the prince felt at being deprived 
of the joys of a father’s heart, the officer apologized 
for making him the spectator of those joys, at the 
solemn moment of their being hallowed at the font. 
“ Never mind,” he replied; “when the Lord gives 
us across to carry, it is his will that we should 
feel the full weight of it.” And with a calm and 
composed demeanour, he took part in the ceremony. 

Though the king was decidedly evangelical in 
his religious sentiments, and zealous for their dif- 
fusion, his zeal never prompted him to intolerance. 
On the other hand, on succeeding to the throne he 
found two Romish archbishops confined in fort- 
resses, and the church of the Ultra-Lutheran Sepa- 
ratists garrisoned with soldiers. The soldiers were 
marched out of the church; the archbishops were 
set at liberty. 

We have already hinted at the beneficial influence 
exerted by Frederick William upon the Protestant 
Church of his kingdom. We might add much more 
to the same effect. Let a few testimonies from 
different quarters suffice. 

How far he was instrumental in securing a re- 
vival of the vital doctrines of the Gospel may be 
judged from the testimony of a Berlin writer. 

“Under his government, the whole atmosphere 
of theological society became altogether changed. 
What was formerly the exception, is now become 
the rule. In almost every pulpit the crucified Son 
of God is preached, and even students of theology 
are ashamed to be Rationalists. That Bible-faith, 
which in the year 1840 was so generally despised, 
and only looked upon as fit for women and enthusi- 
asts, has now become a power in Prussia.” 

Dr. Krummacher, while bearing witness to the 
same effect, as to the king’s influence upon the 
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doctrinal revival in Prussia, speaks also of the effect 
of his personal example in promoting practical piety. 
He specifies the meetings held for religious objects, 
the larger numbers who attend on divine worship, 
and the spirit of liberality which now exists in con- 
tributing to the cause of God. “Nor,” he continues, 
“need we hesitate partly to ascribe the not unim- 
portant diminution that has of late taken place in 
the suits for divorce, to the influence of the royal 
example; and if family devotions, and domestic 
Bible readings, are no longer to be ranked among 
the rarer phenomena of this country, the spirit that 
went, forth from the throne has had an essential 
influence in producing this result.” 

“How much better would one reign with a 
broken heart!” said his Majesty, at the commence. 
ment of his last illness, when he yet hoped for re. 
covery. Of a broken heart, alas! he really died. 
There is no doubt that the affection of the brain, 
from which he suffered during the last three years 
of his life, was very much the result of the mental 
suffering and anguish which he experienced during 
the insurrection of March, 1848. A nature so full 
of trust, so full of love and self-devotion, could not 
bear to be so misunderstood as was King Frederick 
William, in that terrible crisis. 

All that the august invalid retained of his bril- 
liant intellect appeared to be concentrated in his 
heart’s affections, which overflowed in words of love 
towards those whom he tenderly loved on earth, 
and towards his Divine Saviour. His mental facul- 
ties, often obscured with reference to other ideas, 
were always able to minister to the wants of his, 
soul, as he imbibed consolation from the Word of 
God, and fed upon the promises and hopes of the 
gospel. This it was which constituted his strength 
and life, during the three long years of his painful 
trial. The clergy of the cathedral and of the 
royal household were in constant attendance, read- 
ing the Scriptures, offering prayer, and informing 
him of facts relative to the advancement of the 
cause of God, in which he never ceased to take an 
interest. Thus he was acquainted with the religious 
revivals in America, in Ireland, and in Scotland, and 
felt and expressed the utmost joy that they had 
taken place. 

To the last hour, calm contemplation and prayer 
were the marked characteristics of this royal death- 
bed. ‘The official Prussian journal rendered this 
noble testimony before the entire nation on the 
morrow of the king’s death: “'The greatest consola- 
tion for his faithful subjects,” it said, “is to know 
that, to the end, he kept the faith; that he constantly 
derived submission from the Word of God, which 
was abundantly dispensed to him, and that upon it 
he rested for his eternal salvation, through the sole 
merits of his Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

In the inscription for his tomb, penned by the 
king’s own hand, he expressed his “hope of 8 
blessed resurrection, and a merciful judgment, 
founded alone on the merits of Jesus Christ, our 
most holy Redeemer and only life.” Well might 
his successor, King William 1, declare that he had 
witnessed “a good confession.” May it be borne 
in mind by all who shall inherit his high respon 
sibilities. 
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